The Story of British Diplomacy
produced a complete and immediate change in those political conditions at home on which has always depended English policy abroad. During the years before the flouting of English opinion and honour by Louis in 1701, party rivalry in Parliament and in the country had been so keen as to prevent any approach to political unanimity on the subject of the national concerns beyond seas. Shortly after the Ryswick peace, the Tories succeeded to power on the basis of non-intervention as a policy. The first of English interests, commercial and Imperial, was, they contended, peace, Tory policy from this point of view was clearly put by Bolingbroke in a single terse and often quoted sentence. "Our true interests," he said, u require that we should take few engagements 011 the Continent and never those of a land war, unless the conjunction be such that nothing less than the weight of Great Britain can prevent the scale of power being quite overturned." This is the first occasion that a Tory statesman formulated a national policy in words and on lines for which parallels might be found in the speeches made by leading politicians on both sides during our own time. That the uncompromisingly pacific counsels of Toryism did not prevail at the beginning of the eighteenth century and that England once more stood forth as the armed champion of the balance of power, was primarily due to the withdrawal of the French king from the settlement he had solemnly sealed in 1697. William's diplomacy showed itself at its best in his negotiations with the emperor against France. On I5th May 1702, by preconcerted arrangement proclamation of war was made at Vienna, in London, and at The Hague. Before England's
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